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FROM APPLE RIVER TO THEBES 


O TAKE a trip to the WPA library centers in Ili 
nois would be to travel into 75 counties of the 


<= 


State—from the wooded Apple River section on the 


? > 


Wisconsin border to the picturesque Thebes in Illinois’ 
Egypt country. Here the old court house which stands 
on the bluff overlooking the Mississippi River has been 
transformed into a modern WPA library. 


ana s 
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Following the route with a WPA library supervisor 
one travels over miles of country roads, into good and 
poor farming regions, into mining towns in St. Clair 
and Christian counties, and into settlements on the 
Illinois River where the inhabitants get their living 
from the river. One visits in Effingham County where 
the WPA centers provide the only public library serv- 
ice to the some 20,000 inhabitants of the county. 


The WPA library project, sponsored in Illinois since 
1936 by the State Library, brings local book service 
to many small communities which could never hope 
to support a library through local taxation. On the 
other hand, in a number of larger or more prosperous 
towns, WPA library centers have acted as a stimuius 
to bring about support by local tax-payers or by friends 





of the library. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


EDWARD J. HUGHES 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE DEPARTMENT HEADS 
P. L. Winbsor, Chairman MarGARET C. NORTON 
District 3 (Urbana) Archives 


ALICE WILLIAMS 


: : CHARLOTTE RYAN 
District 1 (Moline) : 


Extension Service 
IpA FAYE WRIGHT 
District 2 (Evanston) Harriet M. SKOGH 


General Library 
CaRL B. RODEN 


District 2 (Chicago) Jessie JENKS 


EARL BROWNING Adult Education 
District 4 (Peoria) 
AGNEs LONG 


BELLA STEUERNAGEL Field Visitor—School Libraries 
District 5 (Belleville) 


EFFIE LANSDEN BERNICE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER 

District 6 (Cairo) Field Visitor—Public Libraries 
Number of Books, magazines and newspapers............. 00. 0ee cece ee eens 191,624" 
i re 156,344 
Pepctwe pamcne Ceatieete)  aonc sinks csc wccccccensasnaccrsesscecccecce 2ST SE 
EE aatacackeanceded ad odes whe ee Panta eon Hes wie RA aR se MEd KteM ee 22,693 
Number of current periodicals received.............. eT ee 860 


(including subscriptions, donations, deposits—U. S.) 
*As of March 1, 1939. 


Publications of the Illinois State Library include the BIENNIAL REPORT which is 
prepared for the General Assembly and which gives a summary account of the work of all 
departments (including the Archives, Extension Service and the General Library) and the 
use and growth of the library; ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, a monthly bulletin which serves 
as a news medium of the public libraries of the state, the MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT 
ADDITIONS to the book collection of the State Library; and, the LEAFLETS issued from 
time to time, explaining certain phases of service. Leaflets in print at the present time 
are: 

Leaflet No. 
Leaflet No. 
Leaflet No. 
Leaflet No. 
Leaflet No. 
Leaflet No. 


Picture Collection 

Free Books for Illinois Readers 
Librarian’s Professional Shelf, 1938 
Books for Reference Collection, 1938 
The Archives 

Adult Education, an opportunity for you. 


aAukrwnre 


All statements in this issue made by individual librarians are their own opinions and 
do not necessarily represent the official opinion of the Illinois State Library. 


Entered as second-class matter April 22, 1919, at the postoffice at Springfield, Illinois 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103. Act @ 
October 3, 17. 
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A NATIONAL DISGRACE 


By STERLING NortTH 


Virtually every child in America is read- 
ing color “comic” magazines—a poisonous 
mushroom growth of the last two years. 

Ten million copies of these sex-horror 
serials are sold every month. One million 
dollars are taken from the pockets of 
America’s children in exchange for graphic 
insanity. 

Frankly we were not perturbed when we 
first heard about the rise of the action 
“comics.”” We imagined (as do most par- 
ents) that they were no worse than the 
“funnies” in the newspapers. But a care- 
ful examination of the 108 periodicals now 
on the stands shocked us into activity. At 
least 70 per cent of the total were of a na- 
ture no respectable newspaper would think 
of accepting. 

Save for a scattering of more or less 
innocuous “gag” comics and some reprints 
of newspaper strips, we found that the bulk 
of these lurid publications depend for their 
appeal upon mayhem, murder, torture and 
abduction—often with a child as the victim. 
Superman heroics, voluptuous females in 
scanty attire, blazing machine guns, hooded 
“justice” and cheap political propaganda 
were to be found on almost every page. 

The old dime novels in which an occa- 
sional redskin bit the dust were classic 
literature compared to the sadistic drivel 
pouring from the presses today. 


Badly drawn, badly written and badly 
printed—a strain on young eyes and young 
nervous systems—the effect of these pulp- 
paper night-mares is that of a _ violent 
stimulant. Their crude blacks and reds 
spoil the child’s natural sense of color; their 
hypodermic injection of sex and murder 
make the child impatient with better, 
though quieter, stories. Unless we want a 
coming generation even more ferocious than 
the present one, parents and _ teachers 


throughout America must band together to 
break the “comic” magazine. 

But, of course, the children must be fur- 
nished a good substitute. There is noth- 
ing dull about “Westward Ho” or “Treasure 
Island.” Sinbad the Sailor didn’t need 
spinach to effect his feats of strength. The 
classics are full of humor and adventure— 
plus good writing. And never before in the 
history of book publishing have there been 
so many fine new books for children, or 
better edited children’s magazines. 


The shame lies largely with the parents 
who don’t know and don’t care what their 
children are reading. It lies with unim- 
aginative teachers who force stupid, dull 
twaddle down eager young throats, and, of 
course, it lies with the completely immoral 
publishers of the “comics”—guilty of a cul- 
tural slaughter of the innocents. 

But the antidote to the “comic” maga- 
zine poison can be found in any library or 
good bookstore. The parent who does not 
acquire that antidote for his child is guilty 
of criminal negligence. 

(From Chicago Daily News, May 8, 1940. 
Used with permission.) 





NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT 
AWARDS 


The Newbery award for this year’s dis- 
tinguished contribution to American chil- 
dren’s literature was awarded to James 
Daugherty for his book “Daniel Boone.” 

The 1940 Caldecott award for a distin- 
guished picture book for children went to 
Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire for their 
“Abraham Lincoln.” 

The awards were made May 28 at the 
A.L.A. meeting in Cincinnati. 





GOOD CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Suggested by Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker, field visitor to public libraries, Illinois State 
Library, as an antedote to the so-called “comics.” 


American Boy 
American Girl 

Boy’s Life 

Child’s Lite 
National Geographic 
Open Road For Boys 
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Popular Homecraft 
Popular Mechanics 
Popular Science 
Story Parade 

Wee Wisdom 
World Horizons 





“A METROPOLITAN LIBRARY IN ACTION” 


One of the far reaching developments in 
library service this year is the survey made 
of the Chicago Public Library by Professors 
Joeckel and Carnovsky of the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School and the 
public hearings and conferences which have 
grown out of this survey. 

This case study was suggested by Carl B. 
Roden, librarian and the Board of Directors 
of the Chicago Public Library, and made 
possible by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. It was begun in 
January 1938. 


PUBLISHED FoRM 


In January of this year the survey was 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press under the title “A Metropolitan Li- 
brary in Action.” This 466 page book pre- 
sents a comprehensive analysis of the prob- 
lems and activities of the public library in 
America’s second city. In addition it 
makes recommendations concerning these 
findings. 

A public hearing and conference on the 
Chicago Public Library Survey was held 
February 4 at the LaSalle Hotel and was 
attended by representatives from leading 
Chicago civic organizations. This provoca- 
tive meeting was sponsored by the Adult 
Education Council of Chicago with Dr. 
Curtis Reese as chairman. At this time 
Mr. Roden aptly characterized the im- 
portance of the survey in these words: 
“The Survey necessarily specifies sets of at 
least four essentials—more money, more 
branches, more books, better personnel. 
Everyone of these is absolutely true and 
everyone of them has been recognized in 
the library by the Board of Directors for 
many years. To have those essentials and 
their extensions recorded and published 
gives the public library and its Board of 
Directors a warrant of authority to go 
ahead and try to get these things as soon 
and as completely as possible; and that is 
exactly what the Survey is and that is ex- 
actly the way it is going to be used.” 


Or UNIVERSAL INTEREST 


Although the information collected and 
acted upon applies only to the Chicago 
Public Library, the general problems which 
it discusses are those encountered by city 
libraries everywhere. To quote from the 
forward in the published volume— 

“Librarians often think of their problems 
as peculiar to themselves and their com- 
munities. They forget that financial mud- 
dles, personnel problems, and administra- 
tive difficulties are almost universal, affect- 
ing fortunate and unfortunate libraries 


alike, and quite frequently subject to iden- 
tical or similar solutions. Preoccupied as 
they are with a single institution, they lose 
sight of their common ground. The essen- 
tial universality of library problems justi- 
fies the publication of this case study of 
a single library.” 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The general recommendations made in 
the Survey can be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: 

(1) IncREasED INCOME—The library 
tax limit be raised to 1.2 mills, the amount 
now permitted in all Illinois cities except 
Chicago, with the pegged levy of $2,000,000 
retained as a factor of safety. Chicago 
should share in a program of state aid and 
should support legislative proposals looking 
toward state grants. A properly propor- 
tioned budget be maintained in which 
books are not sacrificed to salaries and 
other operating expenditures. A _ revised 
budgetary and accounting procedure with a 
true executive budget, prepared under the 
direction of the librarian as the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the library. 

(2) ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION— 
Working-class groups and young people 
more frequently represented on the Board 
of Directors. The work of the Board to be 
confined to policy determination, planning, 
and the appraisal of the results achieved 
by the administrative officers of the li- 
brary. Increase in the range of adminis- 
trative discretion accorded to the principal 
officers of the Library. A comprehensive 
library campaign to interest leading civic 
organizations of the city in its plans and its 
problems. The abolition of dual adminis- 
tration; the improvement of the mechanics 
of administration; provisions for planning 
and research; the complete revision of the 
plan of departmentation by creation of sev- 
eral major administrative units, thus reduc- 
ing the number of administrators responsi- 
ble directly to the librarian. 

(3) BeTTER LIBRARY PERSONNEL—Chi- 
cago should support the enactment of a 
state law requiring the certification of pro- 
fessional librarians. Reform in municipal 
civil service procedure: (a) Speed up the 
process of holding, grading, and posting ex- 
aminations. (b) Elimination of local-resi- 
dence requirements in a large proportion 
of examinations for professional staff. Es 
tablishment of a general first-year library 
school in Chicago. Revision of the classi- 
fication and pay plan. Retirement at age 
of sixty-five. Appointment of a full-time 
personnel officer. Creation of new eff- 
ciency rating system. Recognition of meri- 
torious service. More definite segregation 
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of professional and clerical duties among 
the staff. 


(4) ADEQUATE Book ReEsourcEs — Im- 
provement in the general book collection; 
improvement of book stocks of branch li- 
braries; periodical subscriptions on a larger 
scale. 


(5) DyNamic SeERvVICE—A continuing 
campaign of public relations. Elimination 
of red tape in registration routine and elim- 
ination of the “guarantor” system. Greater 
attention to work with special reader 
groups. Further development of the li- 
brary forum. 


(6) A PROGRESSIVE BUILDING PROGRAM 
—A modern main library building, possibly 
a single structure housing the three great 
public libraries in Chicago. Completion of 
the branch building program, housing 
branch libraries in separate city-built build- 
ings. 

(7) CO-OPERATION IN A LIBRARY CaPI- 
TtaL—The formation of a Metropolitan Li- 
brary Council with representatives from all 
types of libraries in the region, is pro- 
posed as a necessary preliminary to any 
general plan for library co-operation. The 
extension of library service through co- 
operative efforts—a regional library—to the 
250,000 persons in the Chicago metropoli- 
tan district that are without local public 
libraries. 





PEORIA LIBRARY STUDIED 


Library surveys seem to be popular just 
now. The first section of the report of the 
Public Administration Service, which is 
conducting a survey of all municipal gov- 
emment divisions of Peoria, is on the Pub- 
lic Library. Among the recommendations 
made are: employment of an assistant li- 
brarian; provision of a pension plan for li- 
brary employees; and grading of salaries 
for library employers which would amount 
to virtual civil service for the workers. 


The following is taken from an editorial 
in the Journal-Transcript for April 19: 

“.. . on the whole, the Peoria Public 
Library needs far less reforms and far less 
critical appraisal than almost every other 
branch of the municipal establishment. 
Taken by and large, the library does a 
good job. It is staffed by competent peo- 
ple. It is headed by a trained man. Li- 
brary science, long ago, outgrew politics 
and patronage management. The library 
in Peoria has not been a political institu- 
tion for many years. Consequently, it has 
been handled by high-minded individuals 
who got every cent of value for every cent 
spent. . . The library schools and trained 
librarians know their jobs. They are do- 
ing it in Peoria.” 
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CHICAGO FRIENDS FORMED 


At a luncheon May 14, 100 Chicago civic 
leaders organized into a Friends of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, with a five-point pro- 
gram to help the library to widen its serv- 
ice to Chicago citizens. This is carrying 
out one of the suggestions made in the 
recent University of Chicago Survey. Mrs. 
H. M. Mulberry, former president, Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, was tem- 
porary chairman and was elected to serve 
until permanent officers could be named. 
Friends organizations in several Chicago 
branch libraries have already been formed. 

As a sequel to the organization of the 
city-wide Friends group, the Woman’s City 
Club will sponsor a weekly series of five 
Friday afternoon institutes to study the 
library and its needs. 





QUINCY, LOMBARD FRIENDS 


Quincy is forming a Friends group. A 
luncheon meeting to discuss what has been 
done by similar organizations in the state 
was held at the Women’s club, May 18. 
Mrs. Eleanor B. Manning, librarian, told 
of the various types of Friends organiza- 
tions in other communities. Temporary of- 
ficers were named. 

Officers have been elected by the recently 
organized Friends of the Lombard Public 
Library. A committee is now working on 
a membership drive. 





WPA LIBRARY PROJECT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


During the week of May 20, Illinois 
WPA library projects joined with other 
WPA professional and service groups in the 
state and nation in presenting a popular 
report to local tax-payers. 

Librarians and lay leaders in many com- 
munities paid tribute to the work of the 
library centers. During open-house week 
scores of visitors inspected the various 
book-mending projects, saw typical librar- 
ies in action, and learned that approxi- 
mately 2 million books were issued last 
year by the 290 centers in this state alone. 

These library centers, actively and suc- 
cessfully serving thousands of Illinois citi- 
zens daily, will form an important part in 
the plan for regional library service that 
is now being formulated in this state. 

Looking into the future one can visualize 
that through the cooperation of existing 
public libraries, through the continued work 
of the WPA centers and the NYA book- 
mobile service to rural schools, and with 
the added assistance of state-aid, Illinois 
will be able to reach the goal as voiced by 
Secretary Edward J. Hughes—“to make 
reading materials available and accessible 
to every citizen.” 








REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


Annouced by Charlotte Ryan 








GIFT TO WOODSTOCK LIBRARY 


A contribution of more than two thou- 
sand dollars was made by the Woodstock 
Woman’s Club to the Woodstock Public 
Library during this year. This made it 
possible to equip the new library with fur- 
niture and shelving. 

In September Woodstock Public Library 
will have a combination celebration of the 
opening of the new library quarters in the 
city hall and a golden jubilee. 





LOCAL HISTORY COLLECTIONS 


A local history and genealogy room will 
be opened soon in the Rockford Public Li- 
brary. This room will include genealogy 
books, complete files of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, the 
Lineage book, the D.A.R. Magazine, Sav- 
age’s dictionary, American Ancestry, and 
other basic books. The library does not 
buy family genealogies, but has a few 
which have been donated. ‘Rockfordiana” 
material will comprise the remainder of the 
collection. County histories, directories, bi- 
ographies of local residents, records of 
clubs, churches, early broadsides, brochures, 
maps, letters, and high school annuals are 
in the collection. An invitation is given 
to residents to contribute material. All ma- 
terial not in bound form will be kept in 
steel cabinets and will be properly cata- 
loged. County histories are being com- 
pletely indexed and plans are made to in- 
dex old newspapers. Current copies of lo- 
cal papers are being clipped, mounted, and 
filed according to subject. 


The Danville Public Library, in recogni- 
tion of the interest in genealogy is build- 
ing up a special collection of material, 
aided by the D.A.R. Miss Bertram 
French, high school librarian, has prepared 
an annotated bibliography of all the avail- 
able genealogical material in the local pub- 
lic library. 





REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
(Selected References) 


General 


BarKeEr, T. D., County and Regional Li- 
braries. (Louisiana Library Association 
Bulletin, 3:3-7 S ’39) 

Craver, H. W., Unfinished Business. 
(A.L.A. Bulletin, 32:413-19 J1 ’38) 

GALVIN, H. R., A Regional Experiment in 
Alabama. (A.L.A. Bulletin, 32:869-72 0 
15 °38) 

GANTT, EpITH, Rural Service as Seen from 
Washington (A.L.A. Bulletin, 32:867-69 
O 15 ’38) 

JoOECKEL, C. B. Realities of Regionalism 
(In Wilson, L. R. Library Trends. 1937. 
p63-86) 


LEewIs, LEoRA J., The Small Library in 
Regional Planning. (A.L.A. Bulletin, 29: 
783-7 O ’35) 


MERRILL, JULIA W. Regional or District 
Libraries (A.L.A., 1938). Supplement— 
Regional and Contract Library Laws 
Passed, 1939-40. (A.L.A., 1940) 

MUNTHE, W., Regional Problem. (Jn his 
American Librarianship from a_ Euro- 
pean Angle, p78-85) 

PAUL, HELEN L., Regional Coordination. 
(A.L.A. Bulletin, 28:389-93 J1 ’34) 
Penrose, A. M., Modern Book Service— 
Regional Libraries. (Library Notes and 
News (Minnesota) 11:179-82 S-D ’36) 
RoTHROCK, Mary U., Patterns for Regional 
Library Planning. (A.L.A. Bulletin, 

29:614-18 S 35) 

SHaw, R. R., Regional Libraries. 

brary Occurent, 12:229-33 O-D ’37) 


(Li- 


STEWART, HELEN G., Schools and the 
Regional Library. (A.L.A. Bulletin, 30: 
927-34 O °36) 


Illinois 


BAUMGARDNER, ALLEYNE, Plan for Refer- 
ence Service in Illinois Regional Librar- 


ies. (Illinois Libraries, 18:137-44 Ap 
36) 
BROWNING, EARLE, Regional Libraries 


(Illinois Libraries, 16:144-46 O 34) 

Rocers, HELENE H., The Illinois Regional 
Library Plan. (Jllinois Libraries, Mr "#0 
p 3-5. Reprinted in leaflet form) 
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65 YEARS OF SERVICE 


The 65th anniversary of Kewanee Pub- 
lic Library was celebrated April 23. A 
souvenir program was issued which gave 
the history of the library, listed the librar- 
ians, directors, important gifts and statis- 
tics of service during the 65 years of the 
library’s existence. Elizabeth Curry is li- 
brarian and Mrs. A. W. Errett is president 
of the library board. 





$500 FROM FRIENDS 


Wheaton Public Library has received 
$500 from its Friends of the Library for 
the present book fund. 


COUNTY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


A county school library is proposed for 
Hardin County by Clyde L. Flynn, super- 
intendent of schools. The plan, as outlined 
by Mr. Flynn to school boards throughout 
the country, would require that each board 
contribute $36 for the first year to buy the 
basic book collection and a smaller amount 
in succeeding years to purchase additional 
books. The money would be turned over 
to the superintendent of schools for a gen- 
eral collection to be housed at the county 
seat. Teachers in each contributing school 
would have access to the books for their 
schools. 

Mr. Flynn estimates that more than 
1,000 books could be placed in the library 
at once if the plan is adopted. 





FROM OUR 





NOTE BOOK 








DIRECTOR WINDSOR HONORED 


At a formal banquet on the University 
of Illinois campus, April 25, 300 persons 
paid tribute to Director P. L. Windsor 
on the occasion of his retirement as head 
of the University library after 31 years 
of service. 


The Library School Alumni Association 
announced $3,400 has been donated for 
a memorial for Dr. Windsor to be used 
as he advises. 


President A. C. Willard, John A. Fair- 
lie, chairman, University Senate’s library 
committee, A. J. Harno, university pro- 
vost, and O. M. Karraker, member of the 
Board of Trustees, told of the accomplish- 
ments of Dr. Windsor and conveyed con- 
gratulations. 





LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 


Margaret Mann, professor emeritus of 
library science at the University of Michi- 
gan, spoke before a meeting of the library 
staff and school April 27, on the subject of 
library procedure in the future. Miss 
Mann stressed the condensation of records 
through microfilming and predicted that 
catalogs of the future will probably be 
condensed through this medium. “Dic- 
tionary catalogs are becoming too big, 
bulky, and expensive,” she stated. 


Speaking of the Library of Congress, 
Miss Mann said, “By 1958 this library 


plans to have a daily, morning 15 minute 
television broadcast on a special wave 
length to all individual libraries answering 
graphically any questions that have been 
telegraphed in the previous day. 





INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVE 


BOOKS 
For Adults 
Gardner, Mona. The menacing sun. 1939. 
Harcourt 
Hamilton, Cicely. Modern England. n.d. 
Dutton 
Manniche, Peter. Denmark a social lab- 
oratory. 1939. Oxford 
Vandercook, John W. Carribean cruise. 
1938. Reynal & Hitchcock 


For Children 
Barris, A. A. Red tassels for Huki. 
Whitman 


Blatter, Dorothy. Uncle Ali’s secret. 
Whitman 


DeLeeuw, Adele and Cateau. 


1939. 
1939. 


Anim runs 


away. 1938. Macmillan 

Plant, Richard & Seidlin, Oscar. 5S.O.S. 
Geneva. 1939. Viking 

Seredy, Kate. The singing tree. 1940. 
Viking 

Szekely, Sari. Marika. 1939. Whitman 


Any of the above books may be borrowed 
from the Illinois State Library. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
INSTITUTE 


The 1940 Library Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be held from July 
29 to August 9. It will be devoted to 
the general subject of gechnical processes 
(acquisition and serials work, classification 
and cataloging). 

This is the fifth institute conducted by 
the Graduate Library School. This year’s 
program is designed chiefly for administra- 
tors in university, college, public, and other 
types of libraries, heads of accessions and 
cataloging departments, teachers of library 
science. 

The institute will be conducted by means 
of lectures and discussion groups. Two 
meetings will be held daily. A _ registra- 
tion fee of $5 will be charged. Board and 
room in Judson Court Dormitory may be 
secured at cost of $32 for the duration 
of the institute, payable unon arrival. 

Such outstanding library leaders as the 
following are among those on the program: 

Keyes D. Metcalf, director of libraries, 
Harvard University; Robert B. Downs, di- 
rector of libraries, New York University; 
William W. Bishop, librarian, University 
of Michigan; Grace O. Kelley, readers’ con- 
sultant, Queens Borough Public Library; 
and several members of the faculty and 
staff of the University of Chicago. 

For complete program write to the Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chicago. 





NEW ADULT EDUCATION GROUP 


The following officers were selected at 
the organization meeting of the Illinois 
Adult Education Association meeting in Ur- 
bana, April 26: 

President, Robert B. Browne, director of 
extension, University of Illinois; first vice- 
president, Ralph McCallister, director of 
the Adult Education Council of Chicago; 
second vice-president, Helene H. Rogers, 
assistant state librarian, Springfield; secre- 
tary, Leslie Brown, director of adult edu- 
cation, Lincoln Library, Springfield; and 
treasurer, Thompson Shields, Charleston. 

Elected as representatives at large are 
Ruel Hemdahl, Chicago; Charles Allen, 
principal, Dupo High School; and Har- 
man Bean, superintendent of Coles County 
schools. 

The purpose of the organization is “to 
promote adult education in the state; to 
serve as a medium for the coordination of 
the activities of the various organizations 
and agencies undertaking adult education 
and to stimulate their more effective func- 
tioning; to assemble, publish and distribute 
information about adult education, and to 
maintain a working relationship with other 


similar organizations in the United 
States. . .” 

Any person or non-profit agency engaged 
in or interested in adult education is elj- 
gible for membership. 





SURVEY OF LIBRARY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., associate pro- 
fessor, University of Illinois Library School, 
and his brother John McDiarmid, assistant 
professor of public administration at the 
University of Southern California will con- 
duct a survey of public libraries in the 
United States under a grant of $7,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation, New York, to 
the University of Illinois Library School. 

The purpose of the study will be to an- 
alyze existing forms of the internal organi- 
zations and management techniques in 
medium and large-sized public libraries. 
General principles of public administration 
will be formulated. 

The survey will begin this summer and 
is expected to last a year. During that 
time 300 libraries located in cities of more 
than 30,000 population will be studied 
Twenty-five public libraries will be select- 
ed for extensive examination. 





NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


The State Library has prepared scrap 
books of newspaper publicity about each 
tax-supported library in the State. There 
are six books, one for each library district 
in Illinois. These were exhibited at the 
various regional institutes last month. They 
will not only show what a given library is 
doing over a period of years but will enable 
librarians to compare their publicity work 
with that done in other libraries of similar 
size. The books may be borrowed by 
librarians. 


Although the State Library, theoretically, 
receives all library clippings through a clip- 
ping bureau, sometimes the bureau misses 
items. To make certain that your library is 
fully represented it is suggested that you 
send any clippings to Ralph E. McCoy, Ill- 
nois State Library. 





Katherine Fuller, formerly assistant i 
the library at Muskegon, Mich., has been 
appointed children’s librarian at the Wil 
mette Public Library. She is a graduatt 
of Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh. 
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A HUMAN CATALOG 


Mrs. Dale Pietsch, director of the slide 
department of the Chicago Public Library, 
has a memory that rivals even the illustri- 
ous Mr. Kieran. Not only does Mrs. Pietsch 
remember the name and number of each of 
the 90,000 slides in her department, but she 
invariably calls her patrons by name even 
though she may not have seen them for 
several years. 

Mrs. Pietsch told a Chicago Tribune re- 
porter last winter that she never writes 
down a telephone number and never needs 
to refer to a directory. Although she often 
remembers conversations word for word she 
has difficulty in remembering things she 
reads. Her training, she explained, has 
been in sound of names and numbers rather 
in sight of them. 





MISS ROGERS REELECTED 


Helene H. Rogers, assistant state librar- 
ian, was reelected president of the National 
Association of State Libraries at the annual 
meeting of the Association in Cincinnati, 
May 28. 





Edith Van Emen, librarian at Evanston 
Township High School for the past 15 
years, died May 2 after a brief illness. 
Miss Van Emen was a graduate of Pratt 
Institute of Library Science and before 
coming to Evanston was librarian of the 
public library at Leavenworth, Kan., and 
on the public library staff at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Oshkosh, Wis. 





A model of the Gutenberg Press, made 
by Bob Godky, a student in the Kewanee 
High School, was used in an exhibit for 
the graphic arts anniversary in Kewanee 
Public Library recently. The model has 
been borrowed by the State Library and 
is now a part of the traveling printing 
exhibit. 





The Christian Science Monitor during 
the week of the A.L.A. convention featured 
library service in the United States, with 
a number of outstanding articles and pic- 
tures. 





Lois Lympus has resigned as librarian 
of the Urbana High School. She will be 
an assistant in the University of Illinois 
Library School this summer. 





Mrs. Erna K. Gill has resigned as li- 
brarian of Arcola Public Library, a posi- 
tion she has held for twelve years. Mrs. 
Gill will accompany her husband to Kan- 
sas, Ill, 





From The 
QUESTION BOX 











AN ANNUAL REPORT? 


Several interesting and cleverly devised 
annual reports have come to our attention 
recently. Why do we have annual reports? 
That libraries and librarians need to take 
time out to appraise the service they are 
or are not giving is, I think, one legitimate 
excuse for the annual report; that the public 
has a right to know what the Library is 
doing in its community, is another reason 
for its existence. Yet, until recently, the 
typical library report has been a dull, color- 
less accounting of the year’s activity meant 
only for the Board of Trustees to hear at 
the last meeting of that body each year. 

For the small public library, whose re- 
sources will not allow an elaborate report 
or much expenditure of time or money, we 
suggest something similar to the Oak Park 
(Ill.) report which takes the form of a 
small folder, not elaborate, but neat and 
attractive in its design and arrangement. 
It puts across the salient facts in the most 
concise manner. Each year the Evanston 
(Ill.) Public Library makes use of pictures 
along with a feature article which appears 
in a local newspaper that reaches nearly 
every resident. It takes the library to the 
public, and makes statistics news! How do 
you do it? 

ARE You WORKING 

SERVICE? 

The other day we overheard the librarian 
of a not-too-large library say, “I wish they 
would stop presenting theoretical papers on 
‘aims and objectives’ at library meetings, 
and get down to telling us how we can 
make our services more effective to non- 
users of the Library ...” Her library is 
situated in the midst of an agricultural 
community, but because it is a city-owned 
and supported institution, residents outside 
the city (in the county, which is rural) 
must pay a yearly subscription fee that 
discourages many folk. 

This is one of the reasons for the Illinois 
regional library plan which is now being 
discussed—to extend book service to areas 
between incorporated towns. Copies of this 
plan may be obtained by writing to the IIli- 
nois State Library. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
just issued the Farmers’ Bulletin entitled 
“Rural Library Service” which presents the 
increasing need of extending library service 
in rural areas, reports specific cases of the 
use made of county and regional libraries, 
and suggests definite ways in which rural 
service may be promoted. Write to your 
congressman for a copy. 

—H. Vait DEALE, 
Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington. 


FOR RURAL Book 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Harriet M. Skogh 





THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
APRIL 1940 


The first of the promised series of arti- 
cles on contemporary Catholic authors is 
by Austin J. App, professor of English at 
the University of Scranton, and it is de- 
voted to Helen C. White, scholar and his- 
torical novelist. A reprint of the article is 
available at a nominal sum. 

As it is chiefly by her historical romances 
that this author is best known, considerable 
is devoted to discussions of these 


space 
three books: “A Watch in the Night” 
(1933), “Not Built with Hands” (1935), 


and “To the End of the World” (1939). 
The article includes a bibliography. 


The librarian of the St. Bonaventure 
College, Father Irenaeus Herscher, writes 
on “Franciscans and the Art of Printing.” 
He mentions several instances substantiat- 
ing the claim that Gutenberg was a mem- 
ber of the Third Order of St. Francis. He 
states that beyond question the Franciscans 
in Mexico may be credited with the formal 
establishment of the first printing press on 
this continent and that more than 200 
books came from that press before the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock. 
He has an interesting and readable account 
of other early printing presses of the Fran- 
ciscans’ regime in Mexico, and of later 
presses abroad and in America connected 
with Franciscan centers of learning from 
medieval times to the present. There is 
special mention of the St. Anthony Guild 
Press established at the Franciscan Monas- 
tery, Paterson, N.J., and of a _ beautiful 
brochure published by that press last year 
to commemorate the Quadricentennial 
of Printing in America: “Some First Fran- 
ciscan Books and the Catholic Art of Print- 
ing.” 

There is an editorial discussion by Rich- 
ard James Hurley, assistant professor, de- 
partment of library science, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, on “The Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards,” 
particularly as these standards affect school 
library service. 


The Catholic Library Association holds 
its 17th Annual Conference at Cincinnati 
beginning Tuesday, May 28 and ending 


Saturday June 1. The tentative program 
is included in this April number. 

A selected list of new books and book 
reviews of Catholic interest complete the 
number. 





A. L. A. BULLETIN 
MAY 1940 


The tentative program for the Cincin- 
nati Conference May 26-June 1 with its 
theme “Development Within the States” 
takes up 18 pages of this Bulletin and 20 
pages more are devoted to the proposed 
amendments to the A.L.A. Constitution 
and By-laws to be voted on at this Con- 
ference. They are shown in parallel col- 
umns with corresponding sections of the 
present constitution opposite the suggested 
changes. 


The oldest town in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, with a racial heritage from the early 
French and Spanish inhabitants and a pic- 
turesque and varied setting of pine cov- 
ered hills and rich Red River bottom lands, 
celebrated the 225th year anniversary of its 
founding the same year as it celebrated the 
opening of its first public library. In 
“Pioneering in Old Natchitoches” Mrs. 
Ora Garland Williams, librarian of this 
Parish Library, tells how it was established 
by the Louisiana Library Commission with 
WPA and NYA cooperation, and tells also 
of the eagerness with which people are re- 
sponding to the service of this little library 
and its bookmobile. 


The Nova Scotia Regional Libraries 
Commission, through its director Nora 
Bateson, reports in “Laying Library Foun- 
dation in Nova Scotia” the recent legis- 
lative efforts in behalf of libraries and the 
grant of $50,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for book purchases over a period 
of several years. 


“The urge to elect a president and pay 
dues is a notorious characteristic of group 
life in American society” says Dorothy M. 
Cooper of the University of Washington 
library staff, Seattle. In her article “Ef 
fective Use of Staff Funds” she suggests 
how librarians, though “not exempt from 
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this mysterious compulsion,” can so man- 
age their staff organizations that they ac- 
complish results in the maintenance of 
comfortable staff quarters, the provision of 
“mental food for staff consumption” and 
the use of funds for social activities in 
ways which will make friends for the li- 
brary, enlarge staff opportunities for ad- 
vanced study, and give some recognition to 
charitable projects. 


The survey of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, requested by the Board of Directors, 
made under a Carnegie grant by Drs. 
Joeckel and Carnovsky of the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School, was re- 
ported in the book “A Metropolitan Library 
in Action,” published by the University of 
Chicago press. (See review elsewhere in 
this issue.) It was publicly discussed re- 
cently in an all-day conference sponsored 
by the Adult Education Council of Chi- 
cago, which included representatives of 
more than 160 civic groups. The sugges- 
tions and resolutions of this conference are 
summarized in the article “Implementing 
the Chicago Survey” by Mrs. Jennie F. 
Purvin of the Library Board. 


Ideas of interest to music lovers are em- 
bodied in the account of public library pro- 
motion of music appreciation given by Mrs. 
Rossell in “Symphonies at Sundown and 
Other Events for Music Lovers.” 





THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
APRIL 15, 1940 


Early this year “Travel America Year” 
was suggested by President Roosevelt as an 
appropriate slogan. This whole number of 
The Library Journal puts one in a fine 
frame of mind for planning the summer va- 
cation and for making the best possible use 
of summer leisure. The editor suggests 
featuring the theme “To Know Your 
Country—Read Books,” and promises for 
May publication by the R. R. Bowker 
Company a regional American booklist en- 
tiled “The American Panorama,” which 
will be available at a nominal cost. 


One has grown to expect both enthusi- 
asm and authoritative information from 
Wilson M. Ranck, and the first article in 
this Library Journal, “Summer Sports and 
the Library,” by this senior assistant in 
the Rochester, N. Y. Public Library his- 
tory and travel division, is no exception to 
the rule. He makes a clear case for the 
place of sports and recreation literature in 
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the public library and gives new and inter- 
esting titles on fishing, baseball, tennis and 
golf, sailing, yachting, swimming, canoeing, 
camping and hiking. 





The Kansas City, Mo. Public Library 
publicity assistant Dorothea F. Hyle, tells 
of some very successful ways of promoting 
the use of travel books and of getting ex- 
cellent publicity in “Travel America Year 
in the Library.” 


“Resolved that summer reading plans are 
not of sufficient value to repay the efforts 
expended on them;” is the debate question 
on which the affirmative arguments are 
presented by Mrs. Lillian Nicholas of the 
Arroyo Seco Branch, and the negative by 
Mrs. Pauline Ames of the Hollywood 
Branch, both branches of the Los Angeles, 
Calif. Public Library. The article is en- 
titled “Summer Reading Plans.” 





“Libraries in the National Parks” are de- 
scribed by Carl P. Russell, supervisor, re- 
search and information, National Park 
Service, Washington, D. C. For ten years 
there has been a committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association on Libraries in 
National Parks. While it has not been 
possible to carry out many of the recom- 
mendations of this Committee, much prog- 
ress has been made in the organization of 
library materials in the various parks 
through cooperation with WPA and CCC 
workers. 


For libraries wishing to add to their col- 
lection of travel booklets, pamphlets, and 
posters, there is a long list of sources for 
printed material available free or for a 
small charge. 





THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
MAY 1, 1940 


“Is Library Radio Broadcasting Worth 
While?”? asks Donald W. Kohlstedt in the 
first article of this Journal. His conclusion 
that it is worth while, is based on facts 
from the experience of other libraries as 
well as the one of which he is librarian, 
the Public Library of Kansas City, Kan. 

Three factors of importance in deciding 
about the effectiveness of this type of li- 
brary publicity and its promotion of read- 
ing, are: the potential audience, its size 
and character; the library’s own recogni- 
tion of adult education opportunities of- 
fered by radio and its ability to satisfy the 
needs of the radio convert; and the broad- 
cast itself, the preparation of the script 
and its acceptable presentation. 








The selection of time not conflicting with 
other dominating programs, and coinciding 
with probable leisure time of listeners is 
another matter needing careful considera- 
tion. The most satisfactory response in 
Kansas City came from a night program, 
7:15 to 7:30, or the fifteen minute period 
immediately following that. His story of 
the check-up of listeners on an afternoon 
children’s program is of interest. A canny 
suggestion is that proof of having a good 
listening audience automatically creates a 
listening audience for the program follow- 
ing, “which in part, justifies giving the li- 
brary salable time.” 

Tangible results are noted also from pro- 
grams sponsored by the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Washington State Library, Lowell 
Mass. Public Library and the St. Louis 
Public Library. 


As a preliminary to this article is 
“Radio’s White Swan” contributed to the 
Readers’ Open Forum by Mrs. Katherine 
Watson, head, children’s department, Den- 
ver Public Library. “How can those who 
know the best in children’s literature com- 
bat radio’s Ugly Duckling?” she inquires, 
and with the recognition of radio as a 
unique medium especially adapted to work 
with children, she tells of successful “‘Once 
Upon A Time” programs, given every 
Saturday morning at 9 for the last four 
and a half years, and recently changed to 
5:30 in the afternoon, which she terms a 
much better hour. The theme is: 

“Anything can happen in fairy tale or 

rhyme, 
Beginning with the magic words—Once 
upon a time.” 


In “Little Miss Merry and other Falla- 
cies” Louise P. Latimer, director of work 
with children in the Washington, D. C. 
Public Library, brings out many points of 
importance in branch library personnel. 

Her directness of approach to current fal- 
lacies and her forceful arguments for need- 
ed changes merit careful reading. The 
cause she presents is that of the children’s 
librarian. With modern society talking 
more each year about the importance of 
the child in this country’s future, and about 
the need for expert work with children 
she says “The public library is talking that 
way also, but it is too frequently acting as 
if it did not believe it.” 

The capable children’s librarian should 
be able to look forward to remaining in her 
own field with “the authority to plan and 
carry out the work for which she is fitted” 
and not be compelled to transfer to a dif- 
ferent type of work in order to achieve any 
advancement in the library field. Her plea 
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is for the division of work in the branches 
so that the children’s work may have a 
status comparable to that of adult work. 


If the American Library Association Con- 
ference of 1941 is held in Boston there will 
undoubtedly be many delegates who will 
visit “Quincy’s New Adults’ Reference and 
Children’s Library,” which is described in 
text and picture by Galen W. Hill, librar- 
ian of the Thomas Crane Public Library 
of Quincy, Mass., adjoining the city of Bos- 
ton. 


The story of “Brooklyn’s New Central 
Library” is told by the editor of publica- 
tions in that library, Thomas Gilbert 
Brown. “There are a lot of things that 
can not be told about it until the public 
gets in—this fall, it is hoped.” So says the 
writer, but he manages to crowd into the 
three pages of text interspersed with pic- 
tures, a great many facts of exceeding in- 
terest about this building, which has been 
in process for the last 33 years. It has 
taken new form under the capable direction 
of the chief librarian, Milton James Fergv- 
son, who is a good deal of a library build- 
ing authority and whose previous accom- 
plishment in California State Library 
building speaks for itself. 


The granting of a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion scholarship for specialization in library 
technique in the United States, is playing 
an important part in the organization of the 
Central Library of The University of Chile. 
Under that scholarship Hector Fuenzalida, 
now librarian of the Central Library of this 
University at Santiago, studied at Colum- 
bia University and in the Library of Con- 
gress. He writes of the application of mod- 
ern practices in cataloging and classification 
and of the coordination of all the library 
services of the University which has about 
250,000 volumes scattered in several collec- 
tions. 


Having in mind the disheartening news 
headlines from the European war zones 
it is hard to imagine what is now happen- 
ing in the libraries described by Blanche 
Weber, director of the children’s literature 
section, International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva, Switzerland, in her “Europe” con- 
tribution which appears as Part II of the 
symposium “Story-Telling Around the 
World.” France, Holland, Norway, Soviet 
Russia, and England are the countries cov 
ered by her story. 
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THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
APRIL, 1940 


In line with the present policy of pro- 
moting knowledge of research materials 
available for scholars is the article “Notable 
Materials Added to American Libraries, 
1938-39” by Robert B. Downs, Director of 
the New York University Libraries. 

In 1937 Harry Miller Lydenberg of the 
New York Public Library proposed the is- 
suance of an annual report on distinctive 
collections acquired by libraries in this 
country. This present study by the A.L.A. 
Board on Resources of American Libraries 
covers the period from July 1, 1938 to June 
30, 1939. Information was received from 
about 150 university, reference and large 
public libraries. The information is grouped 
under these subjects: English and Ameri- 
can language and literature; foreign lan- 
guages; United States history including 
state and local subdivisions; European his- 
tory; the social sciences including economics 
and political science; business; education; 
recreation and sport; philosophy and re- 
ligion; fine arts, particularly music and ar- 
chitecture; science, technology, bibliography 
and book history; newspapers and several 
large collections general in character. No 
attempt was made to cover adequately 
either law or medicine. 

Among the author’s conclusions are men- 
tioned an increase in refugee libraries, with 
refugees coming to America; a growing em- 
phasis on original manuscripts, a need for 
a central source of information, a clearing 
house for the type of data offered in this 
article, and for more systematic reporting 
to and listing in the Library of Congress 
Union Catalog. 


Reading through the varied subjects and 
unusual titles mentioned in the study it 
seems likely that a detailed index would 
give the article even greater value than it 
now has a clue to important holdings of 
specialized materials. 


Beginning with the time honored library 
established by Benjamin Franklin in 1731, 
Sidney Ditzion calls it the mother of all the 
North American subscription libraries. In 
“Mechanics’ and Mercantile Libraries” the 
writer outlines the development and decline 
of these predecessors of the American pub- 
lic library. In this, as in certain previous 
articles, there is wonder and delight for the 
reader in the selectivity with which this 
author extracts from the apparently prosaic 
teports and annals so abundantly cited in 
the footnotes, those quotations which show 
human values essentially unchanged. 

“Too much encouragement can not be 
given to institutions of this description. 


They are the antidotes of strikes and com- 
munism, the only educators of many of our 
voters.” Is this the current urge for educa- 
tion for democracy? No. It is the New 
York Observer speaking of the Apprentices’ 
Library September 6, 1877. 


The article is full of interesting fact and 
theory, particularly on the social and eco- 
nomic conditions affecting these libraries 
and the people for whom they were estab- 
lished. 


Although there is mention of the Mercan- 
tile Library of Peoria, IIl., I failed to find 
any reference to the St. Louis Mercantile 
Library Association which opened to the 
public on April 9, 1846, a library which is 
still listed in the current American Library 
Directory as of 1939. 


Thomas E. Keys’ article “The Earliest 
Medical Books Printed with Movable Type: 
A Review” makes frequent reference to the 
study of medical incunabula made by Sir 
William Osler and printed at the Oxford 
University Press in 1923 for the Biblio- 
graphical Society. These early medical and 
surgical books present to the scholar a par- 
ticularly fascinating phase of fifteenth cen- 
tury printing. 


In “Belgian Scholars and Their Librar- 
ies” Douglas Waples of the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School considers 
“the research library in terms of the schol- 
ar’s patronage.” Appended to the article is 
the French text of the letter sent by Pro- 
fessor Waples to three hundred selected 
Belgian scholars, asking about the various 
sources of reference for their publications 
and the relative importance to them of 
those sources; for instance what each had 
gained from his own personal library, from 
university libraries, from other Belgian li- 
braries and from foreign libraries. There 
is a folded tabulated statement showing 
results in detail, indicating by name the 
libraries used and the subjects which were 
consulted in them. The analysis of facts 
brought out by the answers to these letters 
is comprehensive. 





Epitor’s Note: Because of the 
limitation of space, we are interested 
to hear from those who would like 

| to have this review of the profes- 

| sional journals continued. Address 

| The Editor, Illinois Libraries, Ilinois 
State Library, by August 1. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
And Readers’ Advisory Service 


Directed by Jessie Jenks and Willard Dennis 








WHAT ILLINOIS LIBRARIES ARE DOING 


NEPONSET 


“East and West of the Oceans” was the 
subject chosen by a group of women meet- 
ing at the Neponset Public Library for 
intensive study during the winter months 
of 1939. They read such books as 
“Showndown in Vienna” by Fuchs, “In 
Search of Peace” by Chamberlain, “Mein 
Kampf” by Hitler, “Poland” by Buell, 
“Red Star over China” by Snow, “Reach- 
ing for the Stars” by Waln, “Days of Our 
Years” by Van Paassen, and “We Shall 
Live Again” by Hindus. This group, com- 
posed largely of teachers, met regularly to 
discuss the books, and to make contribu- 
tions from the many other books, maga- 
zines, and newspaper articles. A _ similar 
program is planned for next year. 


STERLING 


Mrs. Carolyn Brucher of the Sterling 
Public Library, with a very little local 
publicity, has created considerable interest 
in the State Library Reading Courses. She 
has taken a personal interest in the readers 
by holding informal discussions for several 
who are reading on the same subject. 


WESTERN SPRINGS 


“Family and Social Relations” is the 
subject chosen for discussion by a group of 
women in Western Springs. Here a group 
of homemakers and mothers are enthusias- 
tic over a program of planned reading and 
study. 


RosAMOND 


Benton B. Wood, a layman of Rosamond 
with a fine educational background, has 
stimulated interest in adult reading not 
only in his own town but in a number of 
neighboring villages. He has made sev- 
eral visits to the State Library to secure 


books for the several groups that he is 
sponsoring. 


MOLINE 


Several members of the Moline Public 
Library Staff are enrolled in State Library 
reading courses to learn more about vari- 
ous technical processes of manufacturing 
so that they will be able to understand 
the vocations of many of their patrons. 


EVANSTON 


Evanston Public Library has built up a 
very effective bibliography on vocational 
guidance which includes information on 400 
services and occupations. The work was 
conceived by Ida Faye Wright, librarian, 
and was carried out by a trained bibliogra- 
pher assigned to the library by the WPA. 
This highly valuable vocational guidance 
library was started back in 1936. It is kept 
up-to-date and is constantly being used. 
Vocational books are placed in the library 
under the headings in the bibliography. 





CHICAGO 


The Chicago Public Library is making an 
effort to acquaint the city’s unemployed 
with the services of the library by cooper- 
ating with the Illinois Employment Ser- 
ice. 

Frances Dewis from the Legler Branch 
recently spoke to a meeting of 50 mem- 
bers of the employment service office in 
that district, explaining the advisory serv- 
ice, recreational reading facilities, work in 
foreign languages, and reading material on 
vocations and job trends. The director of 
the office offered to allow the library to 
post notices on the public bulletin board. 





EXTENDING ADULT EDUCATION 


(Suggested in the Chicago Public Library 
Survey) 
1. Maintain a file of adult educational en- 
terprises in the city and region. 
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Keep a record of high school graduates 
to use in a follow-up campaign to ac- 
quaint them with resources of the li- 
brary. 

3. Keep a record of students enrolled in 

adult education classes for a similar 

follow-up campaign. 





Make a systematic check to determine 
response of adult students, as indi- 
cated by library registration. 


books 
adult 


5. Provide in suitable quantities 
necessary in connection with 
education courses in the city. 





THE SMALL LIBRARY AND ADULT EDUCATION 


By MaBeL SCHUREMAN, librarian, Oglesby Public Library 
(Given at the Streator Regional Meeting, April 17, 1940) 


The larger city libraries with their or- 
ganized reader’s advisory services are per- 
haps more alert to their responsibility to 
the adult than are the smaller libraries. 
Our services have been more or less casual. 
We should become more aware of our op- 
portunities, outline our objectives more 
definitely, and become more aggressive in 
putting them into action. 

Now what may we do? I am going to 
make a few suggestions which I believe are 
practicable for the small library. Possibly 
they are already in operation in many of 
your communities. First, we may keep an 
information service in regard to all com- 
munity agencies involving adult education 
opportunities. We may keep a file of clubs, 
music associations, theater guilds, museums, 
part-time classes, emergency education 
classes, etc. We should keep a file of uni- 
versity bulletins; reading courses, with full 
information in regard to them; educational 
broadcasts; sources for educational films; 
a list of speakers available for educational 
programs. 


READING COURSES 


Next, is our service to the individual. In 
a way, we are all reader’s advisors. We are 
anxious to advise our patrons in their read- 
ing. But to this casual service, we may 
add a more systematic service in the form 
of reading courses. The purpose of a read- 
ing course is to enable the reader to cover 
a subject systematically, gaining a _ well 
rounded view of it. We have our corre- 
spondence and extension courses, but these 
involve expense. What I have in mind is 
the informal reading course which may be 
pursued at leisure, and involves no expense. 

We may compile our reading courses 
from our own collections. The difficulty 
here is usually lack of books. The build- 
ing of a well rounded collection of books 
about a reading course subject should in- 
fluence our book buying. Also, forming 
reading courses should influence our secur- 
ing as many readable books for the average 
reader as possible. This type of book is 
becoming more and more in demand, and 
although the supply is increasing, it is still 
insufficient. Felsenthal’s “Readable Books 
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on many Subjects” and “Books for Self 
Education,” put out by the A. L. A., are 
helpful lists. 


If we complete a local reading course, we 
should remember that the first book should 
open up the subject, and grasp the interest 
of the reader at the outset. The following 
books should develop the subject and re- 
tain the reader’s interest. He should be 
encouraged to read systematically, with dic- 
tionary, encyclopedia, maps, and notebook 
at hand, in order to secure the best re- 
sults. 


PREPARED COURSES 


There are several reading courses which 
are compiled by outside agencies. It is not 
necessary to adhere too closely to these. 
It is possible to combine them with books 
from our own collections. We have the 
Reading with a Purpose series, put out by 
the A.L.A. The Illinois State Library 
courses have the advantage of a larger 
variety of books to choose from. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina reading courses 
have a study outline accompanying each 
book suggested. 

The institute of Sacred Literature of the 
University of Chicago loans books to its 
readers at a very nominal charge. The 
Workers Education Bureau Press furnishes 
reading courses for laborers. Reading 
courses may be found in magazines such as 
the Saturday Review of Literature, and the 
parents magazines. There are books on 
reading which contain reading courses, such 
as “What Books Can Do for You,” by Ben- 
net, ““A Reader’s Guide Book,” by Becker, 
and “A Bookman’s Manual,” by Graham. 
These are chiefly courses for background 
reading, which are valuable for patrons who 
wish to continue an unfinished education. 


As to the book supply for these reading 
courses, we draw very heavily on the State 
Library. At Oglesby we do not charge our 
patron for the transportation of the books, 
as this would prevent too many from read- 
ing. We consider the expense of $6 or $7 
a year for transportation a cheap service to 
the public, as it saves our buying the oc- 
casional book which we do not care to add 








to our own collection, and gives us the op- 
portunity to see the book with a view of 
buying it. 

We _ should publicize these courses, 
through the newspapers, through the bulle- 
tin board in our library, through exhibits of 
sample reading courses. We may place 
notices in the individual books of a course, 
saying that the book belongs to a reading 
course, and that the librarian should be 
consulted for the other books of the course. 


SERVICE TO GROUPS 


Now as to our service to groups. All 
communities have their share of groups 
with educational possibilities. To these the 
library may render very definite services. 
We may help plan their programs. We 
should encourage the follow up type of 
reading among them, suggested by their 
activities. In order to do this, it is well 
to keep in close contact with their activities 
and let them know what the library has 
for them. We may do this-by giving li- 
brary talks at their meetings, sending lists 
and collections of books to their meetings 
for circulation there. We might put out 
special collections of books in the library 
for such groups. The public should be told 
that the library is willing to secure books 
for follow up reading suggested by educa- 
tional broadcasts. We should encourage 
educational groups to meet in our library 
club rooms and thus make the library a 
real educational center. 

There are special groups to which the 
librarian should pay particular attention, 
one of which is the out of school young 
people’s group. Some libraries have a 
young people’s corner, with a good supply 
of vocational and wholesome and interest- 
ing recreational material. Close contact 
should be kept with NYA and CCC groups. 
The librarian should secure a list of stu- 
dents leaving school, sending these stu- 
dents cards of invitations to come to the 
library and telling them of the vocational 
and recreational material. 

The library should reach the parents 
groups, such as the parent teacher associa- 
tions and mothers groups, helping them 
plan their programs and building up well- 
rounded collections of material for them. 
For such groups that meet in our library 
club rooms, we put our special collections 
on home making in the club rooms. The 
books circulate from there. 

We should secure much material in Eng- 
lish and Americanization for foreign groups 
in our communities. “Books for Adult Be- 
ginners,” issued by the A.L.A., is a help- 
ful list of material for this type of work. 


COMMUNITY Book CLuBs 


If we do not have these desirable groups 
in our communities, librarians, as forward 


looking people, should help to initiate them. 
Do you have a community book review 
club with both men and women partici- 
pating? Book reviews on subjects of gen- 
eral interest may be given by speakers from 
the community or outside of the commun- 
ity. This type of book review club is be- 
coming more and more prevalent. Do you 
have discussion groups? The librarian may 
start these by encouraging groups of pa- 
trons who are reading along the same lines 
to get together for friendly informal dis- 
cussions of the subject. Such meetings 
usually begin with a short book review on 
the subject or a short talk on the subject, 
followed by discussion from the group. 


Do you have a public forum? In this 
the subject is introduced by the speaker 
or panel of speakers with the remainder of 
period given over to discussion of the sub- 
ject by the audience. (The Galva Public 
Library has had considerable success with 
forums.) 


If you cannot initiate these groups 
through individual efforts, why not form a 
community council on adult education, with 
representatives from all community groups. 
Or, why not promote a Friends of the Li- 
brary organization. With the cooperative 
efforts of all, you should be able to improve 
existing groups and institute new ones. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


Some general suggestions for interesting 
the reader: Have well-labeled shelves and 
stacks. Explain the use of the card cata- 
log. Annotate catalog cards if possible. 
Make the library attractive with an easy 
chair handy for comfortable reading. Cul- 
tivate a cordial attitude toward your read- 
ers; make them feel that you are really 
interested in their reading problems. Have 
each member of the staff form a part of the 
reader’s advisory service, with a thorough 
knowledge of the resources of the library. 


We librarians of small public libraries 
should think also in terms of the larger 
aspects of adult education. We _ should 
push the plan for regional library service, 
which will bring books to all parts of the 
State, especially to the rural areas. We 
should encourage the cooperation of our 
public school systems. The establishment 
of the adult education school in Springfield 
under the sponsorship of the Lincoln Li- 
brary and the cooperation of the public 
schools, is an example of what should be 
going on all over the country. 


Any effort to encourage the very im- 
portant work of adult education in any of 
its aspects will result in increased demands 
on public library facilities. If our librar- 
ies are equal to these demands we will be 
of great service to the cultural life of our 
communities. 
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Pamphlet Material Available 


Selected by Esther Bryant 








Pamphlets on this list may be borrowed from the Illinois State Library. 


Vocabu- 
Farrar, 1939. 


BUELL, LLEWELLYN MorGAN. 
lary improvement. N. Y., 
108 p. diagrs., bibliog. 


The author has had in mind “both the 
student in some kind of organized class 
and the more or less isolated adult who 
desires help and guidance in achieving a 
better command of English words. . . In 
keeping the work elementary and popular 
in tone and approach, I have not, I hope, 
been unscholarly. .. ” 


How TO UsE RADIO IN THE CLASSROOM. 


National association of broadcasters, 1626 
K St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 
These observations were independently 


made by a committee of teachers and radio 
educators in association with the Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


GOVERNMENT POosITIONS; ADVISOR’S 
HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES AND 
VETERANS. Wash., D. C., Pergande Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, 1939. 96 p. 
illus., tables. 


“Written . . . to fill the need for voca- 
tional guidance in the vast field of public 
service. For the first time, this subject 
is covered progressively . . . starting with 
the information each civil service appli- 
cant should know, tracing the steps to be 
followed, outlining each position and its 
future possibilities.” 


PuTNEY, BRYANT. Labor in_ politics. 
Editorial research reports, 1013 Thirteenth 
St. N. W., Wash., D. C., 1940. 23p. 


Because of the widespread public inter- 
est in the subject, this special edition is 
taken out of the Editorial research reports 
(available only to subscribers) and offered 
to the general public. 


STEBBING, Mrs. LuciILLe (REINER) AND 
HucHEes, Mrs. CAROLINE (SHURTLEFF). 
Child training and parent education; ref- 
erences to material in recent books. N. Y., 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. Classified, with 
index to problems. 


The authors, readers advisers in a public 
library, offer this revised edition of a bib- 
liography, peculiarly valuable because test- 
ed by actual use with parents, teachers, 
and study groups. “There has been not 
only a growth in the volume of material 
dealing with parents and children, but also 
a definite shifting of emphasis from the 
training of the child to educating the par- 
ent, an increase in technical knowledge con- 
cerning the child, a lengthened span of ex- 
perience in enriching parent-child relations 
and certain far-spread changes in home and 
society.” 


STILLSON, BLANCHE AND Russo, Mrs. 
DorotHy Rittzr. Abe Martin—Kin Hub- 
bard; a study of a character and his cre- 
ator, intended primarily as a check list of 
the Abe Martin books, but enlarged to in- 
clude a sketch of the life of Frank Mc- 
Kinney Hubbard and the evolution of Abe 


Martin .. . with an appreciation of Kin 
Hubbard by John Calvin Mellett. Indian- 
apolis, The Hoosier bookshop, 1939. 39 p. 


The authors believe that Kin Hubbard’s 
place is in the front rank of American hum- 
orists and that an attempt should be made 
to collect the facts relating to the Abe Mar- 
tin books before further lapse of time 
makes the task even more difficult. 


STUDEBAKER, JOHN WARD AND WILLIAMS, 
CHESTER S. Forum planning handbook, 
prepared for study and discussion for plan- 
ning groups of educators and civic leaders. 
Wash., D. C., The American association for 


adult education, 1939. 71 p. 
Partial Contents: Steps in local forum 
planning; Small communities pool _re- 


sources; Planning for cities and their sub- 
urbs; State and federal aid for forums; 
Index- to forum demonstration centers; 
Reading list with annotations. “The con- 
duct of projects in school-managed forum 
programs in thirty-eight states during the 
last three years with financial assistance 
from the federal government, made avail- 
able through the Office of Education, 


formed the basis for general study of spe- 
cific plans for developing adult civic edu- 
cation under public-school administration.” 














ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 
Received by the State Library in April 1940 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








is a source of 
the State of 


This list 
publications of 
Library 


does not have copies 


Illinois—Adjutant general 


Training memorandum: no. 1, January 
9, 1940. Supplementary to T. N. no. 
9 of August 8, 1939. 


Training memorandum: no. 2, February 


15, 1940. Armory training—rifle 
marksmanship. 

, Training memorandum: no. 3, February 
28, 1940. Cooperative mission. 


Illinois—Aeronautics commission 


Illinois rules and regulations pertaining 
to aeronautics, issued by Illinois Aero- 
nautics commission, L. P. Bonfoey, 
chairman. [1939.] 


Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 


Bulletin: no. 464. Fertilizing onion sets, 
sweet corn, cabbage and cucumbers in 
a four-year rotation, by J. W. Lloyd 
and J. P. McCollum. 1940. 


Circular: no. 502. Feeding the dairy 
herd, by W. B. Nevens. 1940. 


Stark County soils, 
1939. 


Soil report: no. 64. 
by Eric Winters, Jr. & others. 


Soil report: no. 65. 
by Herman Wascher & others. 


Boone County soils, 
1939. 


Soil report: no. 66. 
by Herman Wascher & others. 


Shelby County soils, 
1939. 


Illinois—Attorney general 
Attorney general’s opinions for the year 
1939. John E. Cassidy, attorney gen- 
eral. 1940. 
Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Monthly bulletin: v. 16, no. 1, April 1, 


1940. Edward J. Barrett, auditor of 
public accounts. 


information 
Illinois. 
should write to the department issuing the documents. 
for distribution. 


to Illinois librarians of current 
If copies are desired, librarians 
The Illinois State 


Illinois—Commerce commission 


Freight classification: no. 21, Supple- 
ment no. 9...., effective April 15, 
1940; Supplement no. 10, effective 
April 1, 1940. 

General order: no. 152. Rules govern- 


ing the destruction of records of water 
utilities, prescribed by the Illinois 
commerce commission, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. William W. Hart, acting 
chairman. 


Illinois—Commerce commission—Rates and 
research section 


Preliminary report of electric sales to 
ultimate consumers, March 1940. 


Research bulletin: no. 31, Illinois gas 
utilities; a comparative study of 1939 
sales. William W. Hart, acting chair- 
man. 


Summary of estimates showing the an 
nual effects on operating revenues of 
changes in public utility rates becom- 
ing effective in March 1940. William 
W. Hart, acting chairman. 


Illinois—Conservation, Department of 


Illinois conservation: v 5, no. 1, Spring 
issue, 1940. Thomas J. Lynch, direc- 
tor. 


Illinois—Court of claims 


Reports of cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Claims of the state 
of Illinois, v. 10, 1939. Distributed by 
Edward J. Hughes, secretary of state 


Illinois—Department reports, Division of 


Illinois state mews: press releases for 
April 23 & 26, 1940. Milburn P. Ak 
ers, superintendent. 
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[llinois—Eastern state teachers college, 
Charleston 


Eastern Illinois state teachers college bul- 
letin: no. 150, February 1, 1940. 40th 
annual summer term, June 10-August 
2, 1940. 


Illinois—Emergency relief commission 


Monthly bulletin on relief statistics: v. 7, 
no. 3, March 1940. Illinois emergency 
relief commission, Chicago, Illinois. 


Illinois—Fire prevention, Division of 


Gasoline and volatile oils. The law, gen- 
eral storage, service stations, general 
rules, revision of Sept. 1, 1938. De- 
partment of insurance, Ernest Palmer, 
director. 


Illinois—Geological survey 


Bulletin: no. 65. Geology of the Chicago 
region: Part 1—General, by J. Har- 
len Bretz. 1939. Illinois state geologi- 
cal survey, M. M. Leighton, chief, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


Circular: no. 60. Some geological stud- 
ies presented at the state Academy of 


science in 1939. 1940. M. M. Leigh- 
ton, chief. 
Oil and gas drilling report: no. 41, 
March 1940. M. M. Leighton, chief. 
Report of investigations: no. 61. Sub- 
surface geology of the Chester series 
in Illinois, by L. E. Workman.... 
1940. M. M. Leighton, chief. 
Illinois—Highways, Division of 
1940 Illinois official highway map. De- 


partment of public works and build- 
ings, Division of highways. 1940. 


Safety bulletin: v. 6, no. 4, April 1940. 
Department of public works and build- 
ings, Division of highways. 


Illinois—Insurance, Department of 


Summary of annual statements submitted 
as of December 31, 1939 by assessment 
legal reserve life companies doing busi- 


ness in Illinois...., compiled March 
11, 1939. 1940. Ernest Palmer, direc- 
tor. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of, Statistics 


and research, Division of 


Review of prospective building in IIli- 
nois during February & March 1940. 
Martin P. Durkin, director. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
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Illinois housing laws in force, 1938; with 
amendments becoming effective July 1, 
1939...., prepared by [Illinois state 
housing board. November 1938. 


Illinois laws relating to waterways, 1940, 
prepared by Division of waterways, 
Department of public works and build- 
ings, Charles P. Casey, director.... 
1940. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 


Laws of Illinois affecting the veterans of 
all wars and kindred organizations, 
July 1, 1939, compiled by Edward J. 
Hughes, secretary of state. 1940. 


Wage payment law, effective July 1, 
1937, enforced by Department of la- 
bor....Martin P. Durkin, director. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 


Circular: no. 36. Planting and care of 
shade trees, [by] J. E. Davis. Theo- 
dore H. Frison, chief. 1940. 


Circular: no. 37. Outwitting termites in 
Illinois, by W. E. McCauley & W. P. 
Flint. 1940. 


Illinois—Northern 
DeKalb 


state teachers college, 


Bulletin: v. 34, no. 4, August 1939. Ex- 
tension bulletin, 1939-40. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 


Case reports: 14th, 15th & 16th, April 


8, 15 & 22, 1940. A. C. Baxter, di- 
rector. 
Case reports bulletin: no. 7, April 8, 


1940. A. C. Baxter, director. 


Development of public health service in 


Illinois. A. C. Baxter, director. 
Illinois health messenger: v. 12, nos. 8 & 
9, April 15 & May 1, 1940. A. C. 


Baxter, director. 


Radio talk No. 517, Broadcast April 1, 
1940 over WGN. “Writing the last 
act,” by E. J. Olenick. 


Radio talk no. 518, Broadcast April 8, 
1940 over WGN. “That heart of 
yours,” by Howard A. Lindberg. 


Report: 22d annual, July 1, 1938 to June 
30, 1939, issued by Department of pub- 
lic health, A. C. Baxter, director. 


The vegetable garden. [1940.] A. C. 


Baxter, director. 





Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 
of 


Education press bulletin: no. 348, 
March 1940. John A. Wieland, super- 
intendent of public instruction. 


Getting at nature, its mystery and its 
message: v. 1, no. 2, Winter and early 
spring, 1940. Issued by John A. Wie- 
land, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. George M. Link, editor. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 


A meeting in honor of, and in memory 
of, Grace Abbott, November 17, 1878— 
June 19, 1939....Published by the 
State Department of public welfare, 
February, 1940. 

Report: 22d annual, June 30, 1939. 

A. L. Bowen, director. 


Annual statistical review, 1938; popula- 
tion in institutions of the Department 
of public welfare, A. L. Bowen, direc- 
tor. 1940. 


Welfare bulletin: 
1940. 


v. 31, no. 3, March 
A. L. Bowen, director. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 


Forms and regulations for the qualifi- 
cation and registration of investment 
contracts and investment trust shares 
under the Illinois securities law, ef- 
fective May 1, 1940. Edward J. 
Hughes, secretary of state. 


Illinois—Southern state normal university, 


Carbondale 
Bulletin: v. 34, no. 2, April 1940. An- 
nouncement of the summer session, 


June 10 to August 2, 1940. 


Extension bulletin, 1938 (Bulletin: v. 32, 
no. 1, January 1938). 


Report of the business manager for the 


year ended June 30, 1938, June 30, 
1939. Sept. 1938, Oct. 1939. 


Illinois—State housing board 
Report for 1938. Oscar W. Rosenthal, 


chairman, Illinois state housing board. 
September 1939. 


Illinois—State museum 


The living museum: v. 1, no. 12, April 
Thorne Deuel, chief. 


1940. 
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Illinois—State penitentiary—Menard 
branch 


Menard time: v. 6, no. 12, April 1949, 
Illinois—State rural electrification commit- 
tee 


Illinois rural electrification bulletin: no, 
28, March 1940. Walter W. McLaugh. 
lin, chairman. 


Illinois—Supreme court 


te ee meee ne 


Illinois official reporter: v. 373, nos. 3 | 


& 4, April 3 & 17, 1940. 


Illinois—Treasurer 


List of banks approved as state deposi- 
taries under Chapter 130 Revised stat- 
utes of Illinois...., compiled by Louie 
E. Lewis, state treasurer. 1939. 

Monthly report: April 1, 1940. Louie £. 

Lewis, state treasurer. 


Illinois—University—Agricultural extension 
service 


no. 58, March 
G. L. Jordan, editor. 


Illinois farm economics: 
1940. 


Illinois — University — Chemistry depart- 
ment 


Chemistry department bulletin: v. 14. 
Studies from the organic division of 


the Department of chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois (1938-1939, inc.) 
1940. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 


The fan-mill: v. 18, no. 8, April 1, 1940. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board for— 
Rehabilitation, Division of 


Cooperative agreements. .. .Board for vo 
cational education, John J. Hallihan, 
chairman, Division of rehabilitation, 
Clarence W. Kehoe, state supervisor. 
1940. 


Illinois—Western state teachers college, De- 
Kalb 


Western Illinois state teachers college 
quarterly: v. 19, no. 4, March 1940 
Announcement mid-spring and summer 
terms, 1940. 


Illinois association of school boards 


Illinois school board journal: v. 6, n>. 2, 
March-April, 1940. A. D McLarty, 
managing editor. 
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A Selected List of Federal 


Documents 
Compiled by Emma Scheffler 








Publications on this list may be borrowed from the Illinois State 
Library. They are published by the United States Government Print- 
ing Office and are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


FEDERAL RapIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Educational radio script exchange, fourth 
edition catalog. Wash., D.C., Federal 
Radio Education committee, with the co- 
operation of the U. S. office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. 1940. 82p. 


A helpful catalog for those who are ac- 
tively interested in educational radio. The 
Script Exchange Service is to assist groups 
studying radio writing, speaking, acting, di- 
recting, sound effects, and program produc- 
tion over the facilities of radio stations or 
over sound system, as well as other phases 
of radio work. 


“This publication is one of a series to be 
issued by the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, which is supported in part by 
contributions from the radio industry, 
through the National Association of Broad- 
casters, and in part by educational founda- 
tions.” 

Copies of this publication may be se- 
cured at a small cost, through the Edu- 
cational Radio Script Exchange, Federal 
Radio Education Committee, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Pan AMERICAN UNION 


“What others have done for Pan Ameri- 
can Day programs.” A resumé of pro- 
gram suggestions. 

“Sources for Latin American Music.” A 
brief bibliography of sheet music, band 
afrangements, orchestra arrangements, 
and phonograph records, giving type, 
title, country, composer and publisher. 

“Pan American Day”; a pageant for ele- 
mentary grades. 

“Pan America”; a pageant for high 


schools, by Grace H. Swift. 

“Fiesta Panamericana”; a vageant for high 
school, college, or adult groups. 

“Christ of the Andes”; a play by Eleanor 
Holston Brainard. 

“Ask me another; questions and answers 
on Latin America” 
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“Pleasure and health resorts in Latin Amer- 
ica” 


“Contributions to the intellectual life of the 
Western Hemisphere, 1890-1940” 


“Fifty years of the Library of the Pan 
American Union, 1890-1940,” by Charles 
E. Babcock, Librarian of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union 


“The Pan American Conferences, 1890- 


1940” 


“Developments in Inter-American trans- 
portation and communications, 1890- 
1940,” by C. Keech Ludewig 


“A half century of economic progress, 1890- 
1940,” by C. Keech Ludewig and others. 


“Half a century of medical and public 
health progress, 1890-1940,” by Dr. Aris- 
tides A. Moll 


“International law and international peace 
in the Americas,” by William Sanders 


(The above pamphlets are processed and 
may be secured from the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C.) 


U. S.—AGRICULTURE Dept. FARMERS’ BuUL- 
LETIN NO. 1826 


Care of ornamental trees and shrubs, by 
Furman Lloyd Mulford. 1939. 80p. 
diagrs., illus., charts. 


This bulletin, although concerned only 
with trees and shrubs, contains material 
helpful on the care of trailers or vines as 
well. Information as to the classification, 
adaptation, spacing and selection, culture, 
fertilization, soil-acidity, pruning, pests, 
sprays and dusts as well as the special 
needs of some plants is covered in this 
publication. 


U. S.—AGRICULTURE Dept. LEAFLET NO. 


73 


Is the public market a good civic in- 
vestment?, by Caroline B. Sherman. 1940. 
8p. illus. 





This slightly revised issue of U. S. Agri- 
culture dept. leaflet no. 73 answers such 
questions as the following: 

“Has the public retail market any eco- 
nomic advantages? Can towns that have 
never had one profitably establish such a 
market? Can unsuccessful public markets 
be revived profitably?” 


U. S.—BIOLOGICAL SURVEY, BUREAU OF. 
CONSERVATION BULLETIN NO. 1 


Attracting birds, by W. L. McAtee. 
1940. 15p. diagrs. illus. 

This first bulletin of a new series is ad- 
dressed to those who from deep apprecia- 
tion of birds desire to attract them, and 
who, therefore, can be relied upon to guard 
against possible undesirable results of local 
over-abundance. It is not only in itself 
an outline of the elements of attracting 
birds but it also refers the reader to more 
complete information on certain phases of 
the subject in earlier publications of the 
Biological Survey. 


U. S.—EpucATION OFFICE. BULLETIN 
No. ll 
500 books for children. 1940. 89p. illus. 


Miss Beust’s new list of children’s books 
is a welcome addition to librarians’ tools. 

“This comparatively brief list of approxi- 
mately 500 readable books for preschool 
and elementary-school children should be 
useful to: (1) school librarians who have 
limited funds to spend for an initial book 
collection or for additional volumes to add 
to a small library; (2) teachers who have 
limited funds to spend for classroom librar- 
ies; (3) librarians of public libraries who 
do not have specialists in children’s litera- 
ture on their staffs; and in addition (4) 
parents or friends of children who wish to 
guide children in their home reading and 
to purchase books for children’s personal 
libraries.” 

The bulletin contains a list of the New- 
bery medal books; the Caldecott medal 
books; a list of illustrators whose names ap- 
year in the 500 books included in the bul- 
letin; a directory of publishers and a com- 
plete author, title, and subject index. Write 
to your Congressman for a free copy. 


U. S.—FarM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Co-ops for the small farmer. 1940 8p. 


A helpful pamphlet for the small farmer. 
*“....3,000,000 farmers have found that 
co-ops pay. Every day more farm families 
are learning to make and save money 
through many different kinds of co-op or- 
ganizations. This leaflet outlines some of 


the opportunities which cooperatives offer, 
especially for the small farmer.” 
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U. S.—Lasor, Dept. oF — IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


Report of New Citizens Day ceremonies 
held in 1939. 1940. 19p. 

This pamphlet should be helpful to 
teachers as well as librarians and civic 
leaders. It contains suggestions for pro- 
grams based upon typical celebrations held 
throughout the United States in observing 
“New Citizens Day.” 

“What is New Citizens Day? At any 
given time there are two large groups of 
new citizens in the United States: (1) 
Those who, having been born in the United 
States, have recently attained the full 
rights of citizenship by reaching their 
twenty-first birthday: and (2) Those who, 
having been born in foreign countries, have 
recently proved their fitness for member- 
ship in this Republic of ours, and have 
forthwith been inducted into the full rights 
of citizenship by a naturalization court 
through the administration of an oath of 
allegiance. 

“New Citizens Day is a day especially 
designated by the Government of the 
United States for the welcoming of all 
these new citizens.” 


U. S.—PATENT OFFICE 


The story of the American patent sys- 
tem, 1790 April 10, 1940. 1940. 29p. 
illus. 

“The United States Patent office is this 
year celebrating the One hundred and Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the American Pat- 
ent System. On April 10, 1790, President 
George Washington signed the bill which 
laid the foundations of the modern Amenri- 
can Patent System. 

“The Patent System is one of the strong- 
est bulwarks of democratic government to- 
day. It offers the same protection, the 
same opportunity, the same hope of re- 
ward to every individual. ....It is as 
democratic as the Constitution which begot 
= 

A brief chronological arrangement of in- 
formation concerning important patents and 
the number of patents granted each year 
since the founding of the Patent Office. 


U. S.—Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE. Epvuca- 


TIONAL PUBLICATION NO. 7 


High schools and sex education, by Ben- 
jamin C. Gruenberg and J. L. Waukonen 
1940. 110p. 

“Because sex education can be best car- 
ried out by those agencies which, like the 
schools, come closely in contact with young 
people, the Public Health Service obtained 
the services of Dr. Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg, special consultant of the United 
States Public Health Service, in the prep- 
aration of this manual.” 
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U. S.—PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE. SUPPLE- 
MENT NO. 7 TO VENEREAL DISEASE IN- 
FORMATION 


Syphilis in mother and child, by Harold 
N. Cole, [and others.] 1940. 20p. 


This study has been prepared by authori- 
ties from the syphilis clinic of Western Re- 
serve University, the pediatric clinic of the 
University of Iowa, and the syphilis clinics 
of Johns Hopkins University, the Mayo 
Clinic, and the University of Pennsylvania, 
in cooperation with the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 


U. S.—IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


SERVICE 
Our constitution and government, pre- 
pared by Catheryn Seckler-Hudson. 1940. 


400p. 


This federal textbook on citizenship, pre- 
pared by Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, pro- 
fessor of political science and public ad- 
ministration in the Graduate school of the 
American University, has been written es- 
pecially for the use of the foreign born, 
who are preparing themselves for their 
naturalization examinations as applicants to 
be made citizens of the United States. 








THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 








THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND ITS RECORDS 


CONSTITUTION OF 1870 


Each new State Constitution of Illinois, 
as we have seen, made marked changes in 
the organization, powers and duties of the 
General Assembly. This is as true for the 
Constitution of 1870 as for those of 1818 
and 1848. 

Perhaps the most striking difference be- 
tween the General Assemblies under the 
former Constitutions and under the present 
Constitution is that representation is no 
longer based upon population: Cook County 
with a population three fourths as large 
as that of all the other 101 counties* has 
only 19 legislative districts as against 32 
for “downstate.” Peoria with its 100,000 
population and the other cities classify 
themselves politically with rural “down- 
state.” 

This denial of proportionate representa- 
tion was unintentional on the part of the 
framers of the Constitution. The reduction 
of age limits for members (from 30 to 25 
years for Senators, and from 25 to 21 years 
for Representatives) and the provision for 
minority representation in the House of 
Representatives indicate, on the contrary, 
an intention to liberalize the General As- 
sembly. Minority representation is ob- 
tained by allowing the voters to cast their 
ballots for one, two or three candidates for 
Representatives, the three obtaining the 
highest number of votes being elected. 
Members of minority parties, by concen- 
trating their votes on one candidate can 
thus secure membership in the General As- 
sembly. 

The Constitution provides that the State 
shall be redistricted every ten years fol- 
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lowing the publication of the federal cen- 
sus figures. There are to be fifty-one dis- 
tricts, each electing one Senator and three 
Representatives. A constitutional appor- 
tionment based upon population would give 
the balance of power to urban Chicago, 
reducing the number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from rural downstate. Con- 
sequently the General Assembly has been 
unable to agree upon a reapportionment 
act since 1901. There has been some dis- 
cussion of a Constitutional amendment 
which would give the balance of power to 
Cook County in the Senate, and leave the 
House of Representatives at approximately 


its present representative basis. Thus far 
“downstate” sentiment has blocked this 
proposal. 


The Constitution of 1848 had attempted 
to discourage the passage of private acts by 
the General Assembly. That intention, as 
has been shown, was ignored and the Gen- 
eral Assemblies devoted a major part of 
each session to private and local legisla- 
tion. The alltime high in the number of 
bills enacted was reached in 1869, resulting 
in five volumes of printed session laws. 
The Constitution of 1870 is specific in its 
prohibition of local and special legislation, 
listing twenty-three forbidden subjects spe- 
cifically, ending with the charge that, “In 
all other cases where a general law can be 
made applicable, no special law shall be 
enacted.” 

For fifty years after the Constitution 
went into effect the session laws were slim 
volumes seldom containing as many as 500 


- * The 1930 census figures 
Chicago, 3,376,438; total 
nois, 7,630,654. 


are: City of 
population of [lli- 





pages. Since 1917, however, the number of 
pages has gradually increased. The 1939 
Session Laws contain 1264 pages. This in- 


crease is due largely to the fact that the 
increase in population, especially urban 
population, and the growth of social con- 
sciousness have lead to greater governmen- 
tal regulation. Another factor in the in- 
creased size of the volumes is that when a 
law is amended, the entire section as 
amended must be printed even though but 
one word is changed. 


Special Legislation 


Special legislation has disappeared from 
the legislative calendars except that laws 
of local application are still needed. It 
is obvious that a small rural county does 
not need the elaborate governmental 
machinery required by Chicago. Therefore 
the prohibition against local legislation is 
constitutionally got around by the expedi- 
ency of providing that specific laws shall 
be applicable only in counties or cities hav- 
ing a certain population. 

The Revenue section of the Constitution 
(Article IX), has proved the most severe 
limitation on legislation. At the time the 
Constitution was written an ad valorem tax 
seemed the only fair basis of taxation. The 
income tax and other more scientific tax 
systems seem to be unconstitutional. Num- 
erous attempts to amend this Revenue 
Article have failed. In 1933 a sales tax 
was passed and accepted as constitutional. 
The general state property tax has not been 
collected since that time. Although criti- 
cized because it “collects a tax upon the 
bread of the poor,” the sales tax, by taxing 
upon the basis of money spent, seems to 
come as close as possible under the Con- 
stitution, to an income tax. 

Despite the difficulty of amending the 
Constitution, the General Assembly of 1917 
was able to affect a reorganization which 
added enormously to the efficiency of the 
State government. The so-called Civil Ad- 
ministrative Code abolished about two hun- 
dred and fifty formerly independent boards, 
departments and commissions, and divided 
their functions among nine major depart- 
ments: Agriculture, Finance, Labor, Mines 
and Minerals, Public Works and Buildings, 
Public Health, Public Welfare, Registration 
and Education, and Trade and Commerce. 
Subsequent amendments added the Depart- 
ments of Purchases and Construction (cre- 
ated in 1925 and abolished in 1933), Con- 
servation (created in 1925) and the De- 
partment of Insurance (created in 1933 as 
successor to most of the functions of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce which 
was abolished at the same time). Each 
Code department is headed by a cabinet 
officer with the title of Director. Skep- 
tics who predicted that this organization 
would merely superimpose some more high 
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salaried officials upon the old organizations, 
have happily been proved wrong. The Illi- | 
nois State government has been efficiently 


centralized with overlapping functions 


eradicated. 


Senators Elected Directly 


aekameal 


An amendment to the United States | 


Constitution cost the General Assembly its 
power to appoint Senators to represent the 
State in Congress. Since 1913, United 
States Senators have been elected directly 
by the people. A scandal in the [Illinois 
appointment of William H. Lorimer in 1911 
focused attention on this proposed amend- 
ment. 

The General Assembly meets in regular 
session in odd numbered years, and at other 
times on call of the governor. Of recent 
years special sessions have been numerous. 
Because special sessions are limited to the 
topics enumerated by the Governors proc- 
lamation, this is an efficient way to get 
action on controversial measures which 
tend to get side-tracked in the regular ses- 
sions. 

One very important constitutional issue 
relating to the relationship between the 
Governor and General Assembly has re 
cently been ruled upon by the Supreme 
Court. The Constitution practically limits 
regular sessions to six months by the pr- 
vision that laws shall take effect “the first 
day of July next after passage,” unless 
passed as emergency measures. The Con- 
stitution also provides that enrolled acts 
shall automatically take effect within ten 
days (Sundays and holidays not counted) 
after their receipt by the Governor. 


Last Minute Bills 


Formerly it was customary for the Gen 
eral Assembly to recess from June 20 to 
June 30 to allow the Governor ten days 
within which to act prior to July first. 0f 
late years, however, the pressure of busines 
has been so great that the General Assen- 
bly has remained in session continuously 
up to midnight of June 30. This has r 
sulted in the last minute passage of severd 
hundred acts to which the Governor ob- 
viously cannot give adequate consideration 
in ten days. It has been customary, there 
fore, for the legislative clerks to deliver 
the bills to the Governor only as fast # 
he could handle them. 

The constitutionality of vetoes signed af: 
ter July 13, 1939 (the ten days period 
after adjournment) was contested. Th 
Illinois Supreme Court ruled that it wa 
the obvious intention of the Constitutio 
that the Governor should have the righ 
to pass upon all acts, and that the Ger 
eral Assembly cannot nullify that right 
a failure to present bills to him in tm 
for such consideration. 
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The recital of the history of the General 
Assembly from 1870 to 1940 would be both 
colorful and profitable. Obviously, how- 
ever, the subject could not be treated ade- 
quately in the space available here. Since 
the purpose of this series is to present a 
back ground for potential users of the re- 
sulting archive of the General Assembly, 
all that can be done here is to sketch brief- 
ly the present day organization and work- 
ings of the present day General Assembly 
from the point of view of record produc- 
tion. 


Rules of the Assembly 


The General Assembly convenes in regu- 
lar session “at 12:00 o’clock noon, on the 
Wednesday next after the first Monday in 
January, in the year ensuing the election 
of members thereof.” The Lieutenant 
Governor presides over the Senate. The 
Secretary of State calls the House of Rep- 
resentatives to order and presides until 
temporary officers are elected. The senate 
elects a President pro tem (who acts in 
the absence of the Lieutenant Governor 
or while he is Acting Governor), and a 
Secretary, Sergeant-at-Arms and  Post- 
mistress. The House of Representatives 
elects a Speaker, Chief Clerk, Doorkeeper 
and Postmistress. Floor leaders are chosen 
in separate caucuses held by party mem- 
bers. Each House adopts its own Rules 
of Procedure, and Joint Rules govern mat- 
ters of joint relationship. 

After a committee of eligibility has ex- 
amined the credentials of the members, 
they take the oath of office. This com- 
mittee does not examine beyond the bare 
credentials. Election contests are filed and 
tried later, as a rule. 

Upon the organization of the two Houses 
they meet in joint session to canvass the 
returns for elective State officers, who gen- 
erally are inaugurated at this time. A 
joint committee then awaits on the Gover- 
nor to inform him that they are ready to 
receive his message. Sometimes the Gov- 
emor presents the message in person, some- 
times it is sent for reading by a clerk. He 
reports on the general condition of the 
State government and presents his program 
for legislative action. 


Standing Committees 


The most important work of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is done by the various stand- 
ing committees who hold hearings and 
otherwise deliberate upon proposed bills. 
Since it is obviously impossible for mem- 
bers to inform themselves individually up- 
on the many bills presented (1128 House 
Bills and 631 Senate Bills having been in- 
troduced in 1939), the recommendations of 
the committees bear great weight. It is 
important to a proponent of a bill that it 
be referred to a friendly committee, for 
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the most frequent way of “killing” a bill 
is to let it “die in committtee.” Adjourn- 
ments are taken frequently in the heavy 
part of the session to permit committees 
to consider and make recommendations on 
bills. The usual congestion towards the 
close of sessions is due to committees re- 
porting on large numbers of bills at ap- 
proximately the same late date. 

The General Assembly maintains two 
very important full time bureaus to assist 
in its work—the Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Reference Bureau was 
established in 1913. The governing board 
is composed of the Governor as ex-officio 
chairman and the respective chairmen of 
the Senate and House Committees on Ju- 
diciary. A full time Secretary and ap- 
propriate assistants are employed. The Bu- 
reau maintains a legislative reference li- 
brary; drafts bills and resolutions on re- 
quest; and publishes, during sessions, a cu- 
mulative weekly digest of legislation in 
progress. From 1913 to 1917 it also com- 
piled and published the biennial budgets; 
since 1917 the Finance Department has 
performed this duty. 

The Legislative Council was created in 
1937 to speed up work during the session 
by formulating a legislative program and 
doing preliminary research and bill draft- 
ing work. The Council consists of ten 
Senators, appointed by the President and 
ten Representatives appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to serve for their terms of office. 
Party membership is proportionate to the 
party membership of each House, but not 
more than two-thirds of the Council mem- 
bers representing either House shall be 
members of the same party. 


Legislative Procedure 


The procedure in passing bills is briefly 
as follows: 

1. The bill is introduced by a member. 
A statement “by request” implies that the 
sponsor does not necessarily endorse the 
bill. 

2. The clerk affixes a jacket to the bill 
and numbers it. A blue jacket is used for 


House bills and a yellow one for Senate 
bills. 

3. The bill is read the first time by title, 
ordered printed and referred to an appro- 
priate committee. 

4. The committee studies the bill, gen- 
erally in closed session, but sometimes holds 
public hearings. Committee proceedings 
are required to be recorded but are only 
occasionally deposited in the archive, while 
transcriptions of evidence presented at the 
hearings are seldom preserved. Newspaper 
accounts, tending towards reports of color- 
ful or sensational happenings, rather than 
to reports of dull but valuable testimony, 











are generally the only reports to be had 
upon committee proceedings. 

5. The committee “reports out” the 
bill, with its recommendations. These 
recommendations may be that the bill “do 
pass,” with or without proposed amend- 
ments, or that it “do not pass,” or that the 
“enacting clause be stricken.” The final roll 
call of the committee is included in this re- 
port. A bill may be recalled from a com- 
mittee by a majority vote. Bills reported 
back without recommendation lie on the 
table unless ordered placed on the calendar 
by the members. 

6. The bill when received from the 
committee is read the second time and de- 
bated. Further amendments are in order 
at this time. 

7. A vote is taken on ordering the bill 
as amended engrossed and read the third 
time. In engrossing the bill an Italic type 
is used to differentiate engrossed from orig- 
inal bills, and a different jacket affixed. 

8. The bill is read a third time and 
either passed or rejected without further 
amendment. The roll call is recorded in 
the Journal. 

9. The bill is sent to the other house 
where the same procedure is followed ex- 
cept that amendments proposed are merely 
attached to the bill which is not reen- 
grossed. 

10. If the bill is passed by the second 
house without amendments it is sent to 
the Enrolling and Engrossing Clerk, where 
it is enrolled, proof read by the Enrolling 
Committee, and presented to the President 
of the Senate and Speaker of the House 
for their signatures; the enrolled bill is 
then presented to the Governor. 

11. If the bill is amended by the second 
house, the bill is returned to the house of 
origin which must accept or reject pro- 
posed amendments. At this stage the bill 
may be passed back and between the two 
Houses for further amendment until agree- 
ment has been reached, or a committee of 
conference appointed to settle the differ- 
ences. When both Houses shall have ad- 
hered to their disagreement the bill is lost. 

12. Vetoed bills may be passed over 
the Governor’s objections by a two-thirds 
majority of the members elected in each 
House. 

A similar procedure is followed in the 
case of Joint Resolutions. House and Sen- 
ate Resolutions (not Joint) require passage 
by the one House only. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY RECORDS 
1870—date 


A. House Records. 


1. Bills 
a. Original documents. 
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1. Bills as introduced. 
2. Printed bills. (Come 
to the Archives ip 
bound form at the 
close of the session.) 
3. Committee reports 
4. Amendments 
5. Engrossed bills 
b. Registers 
1. Chief Clerk’s registers 
*a) House bills ip 
House 
*b) Senate Bills in 
House 
2. Engrossing and Enroll. 
ing Clerk 
a) Record of House 
Bills Engrossed 
and Enrolled. 
(Includes _re- 
ceipt signed 
by Executive 
Office of the 
Governor) 
2. Resolutions 
a. Original documents 
1. Resolutions 
b. Registers 
*1. Record of House Reso- 
lutions 


3. Joint Resolutions 
a. Original documents 
1. Joint Resolutions 
b. Registers 
*1. Record of House Joint 
Resolutions in House 
*2. Record of Senate Joint 
Resolutions 
4. Journals 
Contain original signed reports 
of ad hoc committees; origina 
roll-calls, the budget, messages 
from the Governor, record of 
proceedings, etc. 


Committee records 
a. Proceedings 
b. Transcripts of evidence 


6. Miscellaneous records 
a. Petitions 
b. Reports 
c. Ete. 


B. Senate Records 


Records of the same categories # 
those of the House 


C. Enrolled Laws 


Vetoed bills and veto messages 


E. Printed Records 
1. By General Assembly 
* House registers not deposited in t 
State archives; corresponding registers (+ 
posited by Senate. 
** Not always deposited in State Archive 
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a. Legislative 
Manuals, 


Handbooks (or 
containing plats 
of House and Senate 
Chambers, lists of mem- 
bers, committees, etc.) 


Nm 


By the Finance Department 
a. The biennial budget 


3. By the Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau 
a. Cumulative weekly digest of 
bills and resolutions 
b. Final digest 


4. Biennial reports of officers and de- 


partments 

a. “Illinois Legislative Reports” 
(collected Documents)— 
1897 


b. Separate reports 


5. By the Secretary of State 

a. House Journal 

b. Senate Journal 

c. Session Laws 

d. Illinois Blue Book. 1899— 


6. By Ad Hoc Committees and Com- 
missions 





LIST OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLIES 


1870—date 


27th General Assembly. 


Jan. 4-April 17, 1871. Regular Ses- 
sion 
Nov. 15, 1871-April 9, 1872. Ad- 


journed Session 

May 24-June 22, 1871. 
Session 

Oct. 13-24, 1871. 
sion 


First Special 


Second Special Ses- 


28th General Assembly. 
Jan. 8-May 6, 1873. 
Jan. 6-Mar. 31, 1874. 
sion 


Regular Session 
Adjourned Ses- 


29th General Assembly. 


Jan. 6-Apr. 15, 1875. Regular Session 
30th General Assembly. 
Jan. 3-May 24, 1877. 
sion 


Regular Ses- 


sist General Assembly. 


Jan. 8-May 31, 1879. 
sion 


Regular Ses- 


32d General Assembly. 


Jan. 5-May 30, 1881. 
Mar. 23-May 6, 1882. 


Regular Session 
Special Session 


33d General Assembly. 


Jan. 3-June 18, 
sion 


1883. Regular Ses- 
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34th General Assembly. 


Jan. 7-June 26, 1885. Regular Ses- 
sion 
35th General Assembly. 
Jan. 5-June 15, 1887. Regular Ses- 
sion 


36th General Assembly. 
Jan. 9-May 28, 1889. 
July 23-Aug. 1, 1890. 


Regular Session 
Special Session 


37th General Assembly. 


Jan. 7-June 12, 1891. Regular Session 


38th General Assembly. 
Jan. 4-June 16, 1893. 
sion 


Regular Ses 


39th General Assembly. 


Jan. 9-June 14, 1895. Regular Ses- 
sion 

June 25-Aug. 2, 1895. Special Ses- 
sion 


40th General Assembly. 
Tan. 6-June 4, 1897. 
Dec. 7, 1897-Feb. 24, 
Session 


Regular Session 
1898. Special 


41st General Assembly. 


Jan. 4-Anvr. 14, 1899. Regular Session 


42d General Assembly. 


Jan. 9-Mav 4, 1901. Regular Session 


43d General Assembly. 


Jan. 7-Mav 7, 1903. Regular Session 


44th General Assembly. 


Jan. 14-May 6, 1905. 
Apr. 10-May 16, 1906. 


Regular Session. 
Special Session 
45th General Assembly. 


Jan. 9-May 16, 1907. Regular Session 
Oct. 8, 1907-May 23, 1908. Adjourned 
Session 


46th General Assembly. 


Jan. 6-June 4, 1909. Regular Session 
Dec. 14, 1909-Mar. 2, 1910. Special 
Session 


47th General Assembly. 


Jan. 4-June 1, 1911. Regular Session 


June 14-Nov. 14, 1911. First Special 
Session 

Mar. 26-June 5, 1912. Second Special 
Session 

Apr. 24-June 5, 1912. Third Special 
Session 


48th General Assembly. 


Jan. 8-June 30, 1913. Regular Session 


49th General Assembly. 


Jan. 6-June 30, 1915. Regular Ses 
sion 

Nov. 12, 1915-May 10, 
Special Session 

Jan. 16-Feb. 14, 


cial Session 


1916. First 


1916. Second Spe- 


50th General Assembly. 


Jan. 3-June 29, 1917. Regular Session 


51st General Assembly. 


Jan. 8-June 30, 1919. Regular Session 


52d General Assembly. 
Jan. 5-June 30, 1921. Regular Session 
53d General Assembly. 


Jan. 3-June 30, 1923. Regular Ses- 


sion 


54th General Assembly. 


Jan. 7-June 30, 1925. Regular Session 


55th General Assembly. 


Regular Session 
First Special 


Jan. 5-June 30, 19 

Jan. 10-Feb. 16, 1928. 
Session 

May 15-June 6, 
Session 

June 18-22, 
sion 


1928. Second Special 


1928. Third Special Ses- 


56th General Assembly. 
Jan. 9-June 20, 1929. 
May 12-June 25, 1930. 
sion 


Regular Session 
Special Ses- 


57th General Assembly. 

Jan. 7-June 30, 1931. 

Nov. 5, 1931-May 3, 
cial Session 

Jan. 19-May 3, 
Session 

Feb. 1-May 
Session 

Sept. 7-Dec. 21, 


Session 


Regular Session 
1932. First Spe- 


1932. Second Special 


1932. Third Special 


19632. Fourth Special 


58th General Assembly. 

Jan. 4-July 1, 1°33. 

Oct. 3-Nov. 8, 1933. 
Session 

Nov. 22, 1933-May 10, 
Special Session 

Feb. 13-May 11, 1934. 
Session 

Nov. 19-23, 
sion 


Regular Session 
First Special 


1934. Second 


Third Special 


1934. Fourth Special Ses- 


59th General Assembly. 


Jan. 9-June 29, 1935. Regular Ses- 
sion 

Oct. 28, 1935-Mar. 6, 1936. 
cial Session 

Jan. 8-Dec. 10, 1936. 


Session 


First Spe- 


Second Special 


Feb. 5-Mar. 6, 1936. 
Session 
May 19-June 19, 


cial Session 


Third Special 


1936. Fourth Spe- 


60th General Assembly. 
Jan. 6-June 30, 1937. Regular Session 
May 20, 1938-July 1, 1938. First Spe- 
cial Session 
June 23-July 1, 1938. 
Session 


Second Special 


61st General Assembly. 


Jan. 4-June 30, 1939. Regular Session 
First Special Session 


—M.C.N, 





ARCHIVES VISITOR 


Senora Ignez Barreto Correia d’Araujo 
of Rio de Janeiro, a distinguished news. 
paper feature writer who was a member 
of the Brazilian Commission at the San 
Francisco Exposition, visited the State 
Archives on April 21 and 22. For the last 
six months she has been making a care 
ful study of archival and filing methods 
in the United States. She is returning to 
Brazil in the near future to organize a 
training class in filing for governmental 
clerks. Out of this class, she hopes, may 
develop, a formal training course for Bra 
zilian Archives. Senora d’Araujo reorgan- 
ized the records of the Military Depart 
ment of Brazil two years ago. 
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